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A few years ago the plan of serving luncheons as a means 
of increasing the grade of interest and effort expressed by the 
some sixty children then reporting to the Domestic Science 
Department was tried out and made effective by a teacher who 
understood and believed in the old-fashioned saying, ‘The near- 
est approach to a child’s heart is by way of his stomach,” and 
dating from the time of this rather unique experiment, Thurs- 
day in the Educational Department has come to be “Luncheon,” 
or “Happiness Day,” as we like to think of it, for the deserving 
school children, meaning the younger children attending school 
who, because of good records, are deserving of special consid- 
erations. 

I hardly need add that every child is, of course, a deserving 
child, hence at some time during the year, as it is shown that 
they have attained good records for politeness, cleanliness, pleas- 
ing behavior, obedience, promptness, work habits, interest, etc., 
practically every school child is invited to attend a luncheon or 
dinner party held in the Domestic Science class room, and the 
following description of this very delightful piece of training 
has been prepared and is now presented by the teacher, who has 
found that in giving happiness to others, one finds his own 
greatest happiness. 


* * * * * * * 


As a means of interesting the children in the many and 
varied lessons taught in the Domestic Science Department, and 
then of keeping them continuously interested in what all too 
soon may become a more or less uninteresting task to them, 
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the plan of serving luncheons as a means to this end has been 
continued, and so from October 1935 to the first of June 1936 
fifteen luncheons and dinners were served to approximately one 


hundred and eighty school children. 

In making preparations for a luncheon, the first step which 
is taken is a discussion of the menu to be served with the chil- 
dren who are to carry the responsibility of the cooking lessons, 
and when the menu has been decided upon, it is then made out 
and posted on the class bulletin board where everyone can read 
and become interested. The next step is the assignment of the 
lessons involved, and so the entire day is given over to prepara- 
tions for the all-engrossing event and practically every child 
assigned to my classes is made happy with the privilege of tak- 
ing part in the different lessons involved in the luncheon prep- 
arations. 

The time spent in the planning of the menu for our lunch- 
eon, in which each child is allowed and encouraged to make 
suggestions, is always an interesting period, also the period 
when we discuss and decide about table decorations, favors, etc., 
and it has been our plan to carry out definite color schemes for 
certain months—as green and white for March, making place 
cards to correspond in color, and other decorations to be in 
keeping with the scheme. I would add also, that in planning 
the menu the efforts are always made to employ lessons in 
economy, balance, nutrition, and art. 

It isn’t much fun learning to do different things if one is 
never given the opportunity of expressing what they have learn- 
ed by practicing the “doing” of it, is it? That is really one of 
the major objectives of our weekly luncheons, to put into prac- 
tical use the various lessons we have learned during the days 
of the week previous to our luncheon. In the course of the 
year, the children are taught how to set a table for eight cor- 
rectly, and in the teaching they are taught progressively from 
setting the table for four people to that for eight people, the 
number which is the average seating capacity of the tables 
used in the official dining rooms of the school. 

The numerous details of correct serving are discussed and 
demonstrated while good table manners and their usage occupy 
a great portion of our attention during the lesson period. 
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Then comes the big day of preparation! The menu has 
been planned and all arrangements made for its fulfillment, and 
each class has been assigned certain dishes to prepare and other 
necessary tasks to perform, and so the real lesson begins. 

All through the morning and the first period of the after- 
noon, the meal progresses, one dish being prepared in one class, 
or a dish may be started in one class and completed in another 
and so on, until the entire menu is assembled for immediate 
serving. The children love to be busy, and almost without ex- 
ception, every child reporting to my classes is assigned a special 
duty to perform in connection with the luncheon, until every- 
thing is “set’’ and ready for the arrival of the invited guests. 


The privilege of working for the luncheons does much to 
promote good class discipline, as those who are inattentive and 
troublesome are not given the opportunity of enjoying this very 
special privilege, that is, not until their record warrants it. And 
since the invitation to a luncheon is extended to the children 
from classes other than those coming under my direct super- 
vision, I am able to become better acquainted with all of the 
school children and to really know the individual characteristics 
of many of these children, a knowledge which helps me in my 
dealings with all children. 


The results of our culinary experiences may not always 
present the appearance of an “American Home’ advertisement, 
but the children are taught methods of mixing and of baking 
and the simple procedure required in the planning and prepara- 
tion of a simple meal, with so much pleasure and individual ex- 
pression that we deem it unwise to require a too perfect tech- 
nique in their efforts, since it might spoil their joy in the lesson 
and thus defeat the real purpose of the lesson itself. 

Another objective for the weekly luncheon is to help estab- 
lish the School motto: ‘Happiness first, all else follows.” It 
would be difficult for one to visualize the actual enjoyment which 
our children derive from working together in our school kitchen, 
helping toward the pleasure of another totally different group 
of children, unless such person had worked with our children 
and knew of their unselfishness and willingness to help others. 

Sometimes I, myself, forget and am surprised when I am 
reminded, by some pleasing act performed by a child, of this 
fact, that in their efforts they are just as conscientious, and 
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their interests are just as great as if they were making prepar. 
ations for their very own party. 

The usual time for the luncheon is at 2:40 P. M., as it igs 
the most convenient time when all of the classes change from 
one classroom to another. Thus, at the ringing of the first bell, 
the children stop their lessons and the “O. K. Slips” are marked. 
The second bell is the signal for the girls to pass to their next 
assignment and the third bell is for the boys to pass to their 
next assignment. Likewise the third bell is the summons for 
the guests to arrive at the Domestic Science room, and for the 
next few minutes, “Ohs” and “Ahs,” as the twelve honored chil- 
dren admire the appearance of the table, look for their place 
cards, comment upon the good time now at hand, until the room 
is filled with talk, laughter, and happiness hardly to be equaled 
by any other class room “set-up.” 


Having found their places, the children are seated, and 
after appropriate words of appreciation have been expressed, 
a grace is said or a song is sung, the joyous part of the luncheon 
begins. I am always near, weaving a real lesson into every 
phase of the luncheon, but I try never to be embarrassing to a 
child by calling attention too pointedly to errors made, etc. 
Such matters I leave for another day and lesson, never forget- 
ting, however, the real purpose of the hour. 


The physical benefits are not the only ones gained through 
working for these special events, as there is also the spiritual 
growth indicated by the unselfish and pleasant attitude assum- 
ed by the children. To me there is no compensation like the 
happy smiles which light up little faces when the successful 
results of a period of class room assignments are finally attain- 
ed, and since their efforts and patience are indefatigable, is it 
not altogether natural that there should be a great amount of 
pride both in individual and in group accomplishment? A den- 
onstration of this is noted when some of the children will sacri- 
fice their desires to eat their goodies at the table in order that 
it will be possible for them to leave the room, carrying with 
them their cup cakes or piece of cake wrapped in a napkin. 
These few and different children find an “aftermath” of joy 
in being able to exhibit and to tell their friends about the lovely 
time which they have had at school. 
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We have lots of fun, too, at our luncheons, for since it does 
not encroach upon the plans made for the immediate lesson, we 
try to create innocent fun along with the lesson; as for instance, 
one day we had Bunny Salad, and everyone was advised to watch 
everyone else’s nose to see if it twitched, since that is what hap- 
pens to the Bunnies when they are eating salad, and we surely 
“had fun,” as the boys expressed it. 


At all of our luncheons, the pretty doilies made at odd 
times by the girls in class, and laundered by these same girls, 
preparatory to the special event, and the centerpiece of fresh 
flowers always on the dining table, add decidedly to the enjoy- 
ment of everyone participating in the party. 

The Domestic Science room is also to be mentioned at this 
time as it is a very delightful place in which to carry out a 
project of this kind; yes, and in which to teach, as it is large, 
airy, and full of sunshine, and during the past two months, we 
have been wonderfully blessed in having added to our equip- 
ment two new pieces, a new gas stove, taking the place of our 
very old and worn out one, and a small electric frigidaire, a 
long needed and wonderful improvement over the schemes which 
we were compelled to devise in the absence of the much needed 
equipment. 

Anyone who knows anything about cooking, knows the con- 
venience and happiness, not to mention success to be derived 
from using a modern and perfectly regulated gas range, and 
our “Magic Chef,” the name of the stove, is a wonder and makes 
us feel that we are cooking under a magic charm. On seeing our 
new range for the first time, one of our boys exclaimed, “What 
a ducky stove!’’ and truly from the standpoint of performance, 
plus its black and white beauty, it is a marvelous, or “ducky,” 
addition to our kitchen unit. 

The little frigidaire is an hourly joy to me and makes me 
wonder how we ever managed to carry on our work without it. 
Our daily supply of milk and other perishables are now always 
delectably fresh, sweet, and cool; whereas formerly we were 
sometimes a trifle dubious as to their usage. Egg nogs, made 
for a few of our under-nourished school children, are now more 
appetizing because properly cooled; while the ice cubes are a 
constant source of pleasure to the children who love to fix ice 
water for class consumption. My! and how thirsty the chil- 
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dren were right after the installation of the frigidaire. Then, 
too, the many delicious frozen dishes which can be prepared in 
it will make our refrigerator a very attractive and increasingly 
popular feature in our department as warm weather approaches, 
Both the range and the frigidaire are so beautifully and scienti- 
fically constructed that the children find it great fun and take 
extreme pride in keeping them spick and span, inside and out, 
and where could one find a more practical or important piece of 
training for all children to learn than is this one of keeping 
equipment bright and shining? 

Furthermore, I feel that the influences of cleanliness, con- 
venience, and smartness which have radiated from our renovat- 
ed and lovely kitchen have created an atmosphere of ease, poise, 
and a feeling of real professional ability on the part of the chil- 
dren and myself included which is essential to the success and 
happiness of the children sharing in the privileges of this de- 
partment. 

Personally, I have thoroughly enjoyed supervising the prep- 
aration and serving of these party luncheons, justly and rightly 
proud of the fact that the children have been so very congenial, 
willingly cooperative and splendid in their attitude toward me 
and the ideals which I have tried to inculcate into all of our 
lessons. 

In conclusion, if I am not being too optimistic, I would say 
that every child reporting to my classes has made excellent, all- 
round progress in my work during the year, and if privileged to 
do so, I believe that the children would join me in saying, “Long 
live the Thursday luncheon! May it ever be included in the 
training program of the school.” 





Growth in the understanding of social relationships comes 
to young children, as to older ones, through direct contacts with 
that larger world we call society—School and Home—April, 
1936. 
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Phonics as a Stepping Stone to Reading 


Julia G. Klein 
Montgomery School, Newark, New Jersey 


Every school has its quota of raucous noise-makers. 
Robert was one of these at Montgomery School until his erst- 
while squawkings were sublimated to worth while phonic activ- 
ities. Those self-same, hitherto disturbing, vocal chords now 
delight in a new integrated system of sounds. 


This little dynamo of sound had a chronological age of 13, 
Binet M. A. 74, I. Q. 55—Porteus M. A. 11. In 1933 his reading 
status was K (Kindergarten) throughout all tests. In 1934 
Robert came to me. Such a lively little talker, especially about 
automobiles. ‘“‘How wonderful a machine is, but how does it 
really go?” queried Robert. I then explained the fundamental 
maneuvers of starting a car, stressing the turning of the switch 
and the chugging noise of the engine which immediately en- 
sued. “Just so with reading,” I stated, “If one knows the first 
sound of the word, why the rest of the word rolls out as natur- 
ally as a car starts forward.” 


(How we wish that, fellow colleagues!). But it worked 
with Robert. An immediate interest in initial sounds resulted. 
They were blurted out with much exaggerated blubbering of the 
cheeks and contortions, accompanied with screwed up, gleam- 
ing eyes. Nevertheless, Robert’s little oral engine was puffing 
and sputtering and the regulation of it, I knew, would come later. 


Fortunately Robert had a classmate named Roy and so we 
worked on the first sounds of Roy, boy, toy, coy, etc. We then 
had short, varied drills and muscular activities on the phono- 
gram “oy” and then finally, we made the much striven-for carry- 
over to the first chart of the Gates Huber which is, “This is a 
boy.” Therewith, a lively interest arose through imitations 
of sounds of animals; a sound picture dictionary; exercises 
based on riming; sight words with the same base form; drill 
for visual analysis of similarities and differences in words; 
hunting and underlining the known little word or like elements; 
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multiple choice questions; word books; pictures with word build. 
ing; yes and no fun games, color and do exercises, and all of 


these were Robert’s precious possessions. 

Let us turn back now and glance over our much-referred 
to records. In 1935 Robert made his first score of 0.9 in the 
Metropolitan Reading test. Now in 1936 he soared to 2.1. Is 
it to be wondered at then that Robert knows he had a good, 
distinct speaking voice? Furthermore, he is conscious that it 
is just as important to train his speaking voice as his singing 
voice. Best of all he is reading because he likes to. He has 
developed an air of self-reliance and independence which, 
though at times painfully obvious, is giving him the ability to 
attack new words with eagerness, satisfaction and delight. 


Exchange of National Flags 


Everybody knows what a big holiday the Fourth of July 
is at The Training School; but this year the spirit of our Fourth 
of July was carried on a sixteen-day voyage to the far-away 
South American country of Chile. This little republic with the 
big backbone of the Andes mountains is a pioneer in South 
America in the provision of public educational facilities for men- 
tally deficient children, and at the request of the pupils and 
teachers of the School for Special Education of Santiago, the 
boys and girls of The Training School presented their South 
American friends with an American flag as an expression of 
respect and friendship. 

In response to this gesture of brotherly feeling, the boys 
and girls of the School for Special Education of Santiago sent 
a Chilean flag to their friends at The Training School. A 
special ceremony to mark the dignity of the occasion took place 
in Garrison Hall on Sunday, September 20, which was the 
day nearest September 18, the Independence Day of the Chilean 
republic. Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, formerly chief clinician at The 
Training School presented the flag to the institution on behalf 
of the Chilean boys and girls. Perhaps nobody but Dr. Yepsen 
could have made the presentation with such an appreciation 
of what the exchange of good feeling meant because he was 
sent from The Training School to pioneer in the field of special 
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education in Chile, and in establishing the first school at Santi- 
ago, he used The Training School as his model. So in a special 
way, we are a sort of “Big Brother” to special education in 
Chile. 

The occasion was even made more festive by the presence 
of the President of the Association, and many members and 
friends of the Board of Trustees and the Board of Visitors. 
Several of these good friends expressed to the audience 
their pleasure in being present on such a memorable oc- 
casion. Professor Johnstone received the flag on behalf of 
The Training School. He read letters of congratulation from 
high officials of the government of Chile and from our own 
government. One letter was from the Consul General of Chile 
who expressed his keen regret at not being able to come himself 
to present the flag of his country to the children of The Train- 
ing School. 


But perhaps the important thing in these expressions of 
friendship between the cultural lives of two nations is the 
development of a sympathetic understanding of a common prob- 
lem and the sharing of a great humanistic work. The confer- 
ences of world powers, seated in the palaces of the great have 
never succeeded in cementing the relationships of two countries 
with a bond that is stronger than that of sincere fraternalism. 
Such a gesture as the exchange of flags between school children 
marks the beginning of an attitude of international friendli- 
ness for the particular children involved; they, it is hoped, will 
enlighten others to an appreciation of the problems of other 
peoples. And could it not be, perhaps, that the Christ of the 
Andes, whose image is formed of the arms of two one-time 
warring nations, now promoters of international peace, could 
have furseen such events when He said, “And a little child shall 
lead them” * 





Never expect a child to reproduce beyond his experiences. 
—Goddard. 
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Summer Pleasures 


After the many responsibilities of Annual Day and the ex. 
tra work the children do for the entertainment, which is repeat- 
ed for Parents’ Day on July the Fourth, our summer fun begins, 
Camp Mento opens the day following the Fourth. We look for. 
ward to that for a long time for then we all play, old and young, 
for it is a time when we all forget our ages. 

It is so arranged that everyone has a chance to stay for a 
few days and to all of us it is a great pleasure—no rising bell 
and no routine duties during the day. My, how good the food 
is and how hungry we are after the whole day in the open. We 
always do justice to the meals. 

Besides the lovely time at Camp Mento we had some espe- 
cially fine movies. We all try to be very well behaved when 
there is to be a movie soon for all the children enjoy them 
and the grown-ups enjoy them as much as we do. 

We girls had another rare treat when one of the Edgewood 
cottages was opened and one of our good friends took small 
groups to spend a few days in the woods. Besides all of this 
there were picnics, one we especially enjoyed was a farewell 
picnic for our dietitian, Miss Reedmiller. We all want to thank 
those who make such a happy summer possible. 

We must not forget the swimming pools and the good times 
we had at the big pool and at the Carol pool on hot evenings. 


We think we can really say that a good time was had by all. 
M. P. 





Child Research Clinic 


The Third Institute on the Exceptional Child was held un- 
der the auspices of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
School, Langhorne, Pennsylvania, Thursday, October 15, 1936. 

The Woods School inaugurated the Child Research Clinic 
in 1934 in a desire to contribute to scientific knowledge in the 
field from their broad experience. The conferences have 
brought together a very remarkable group of widely scattered 
scientists and educators. 

The Third Institute was devoted to the subject “What 
Science Offers the Emotionally Unstable Child’—I, The Problem 
—ll, The Solution. Papers were presented by: Dr. Theodore T. 
Zuck, School of Medicine, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
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land, Ohio; Dr. Leslie B. Hohman, Associate in Psychiatry, 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, Maryland; Warren 
W. Coxe, Ph.D., Director, Educational Research Division, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York; Morris S. Viteles, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia; Lloyd N. Yepsen, Ph.D., Director, Divi- 
sion Classification and Education, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 

The guests were entertained at luncheon and visited the 
various departments of the School. 


These conferences are not only a great contribution to re- 


search and education but towards a better understanding of the 
problem from every angle. 





Experimental Work in the Teaching of 
Retarded Children 


In our next issue, we propose to begin a series of Notes on 
modern educational developments in work affecting retarded 
children. 


To make this section of value, we ask the cooperation of 
our readers, specially of those who are teachers or in touch with 
schools or educational administration. 

Many experiments of great interest are being made by indi- 
vidual teachers in Special Schools and in classes for Dull and 
Backward Children; new methods are being tried in many places 
for dealing with the whole educational problem of the retarded 
child, and experience of the utmost value is continually being 
gained in many different directions. 

The difficulty is, however, to keep track of all this pioneer 
work, much of which is carried on in isolation by modest peo- 
ple who hesitate to tell of their adventurings, and we therefore 
appeal to our readers to send us news of any experiments known 
to them which should be recorded in this new section of the 
magazine. 


Editor's Note: 
he above notice appeared in the July number of Mental Welfare. Because of the 
value of such a suggestion we are passing it on to the readers of our Bulletin. 
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Book Notice 


CHASSELL, CLARA F. The Relation between Morality and 
Intellect. New York, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 


1935. 556 pp. 


Dr. Chassell undertook a serious task when she proposed 
to gather into an organized whole the material from over 300 
studies in psychology, criminology, and sociology on the relation 
between morality and intellect. The result is an excellent or- 
ganization, synthesis and summary with unusual attention to 
detail. 

The first part of the book consists of reviews and colla- 
tion of studies of the relation between morality and intellect 
by many investigators. Part IA is devoted to a consideration 
of the lower ranges of the two variables concerned, being a re- 
port of studies of the relation between delinquency and mental 
inferiority. In part IB the author considers the upper ranges of 
the two variables concerned and reports studies of the relation 
between moral character and intelligence. 


Dr. Chassell presents reports on two of her own investiga- 
tions in Parts II and III. The first investigation is that of the 
relation between moral and intellectual traits, and the second 
is that of the relation between conduct and intelligence. A gen- 
erous portion of the latter part of the book is devoted to a 
conclusion. 

Each part is divided into chapters and each chapter into 
sections. The sections are summarized, the parts are summa- 
rized, and the book as a whole is summarized with increasing 
condensation. The organization of the book gives one the im- 
pression of the solution of an algebraic problem. All of the parts 
or studies are first reduced to comparable terms. This was made 
possible by adapting a technique for calculating correlations 
from non-correlated material. The comparable terms are then 
combined where permissible, and a solution of the problem is 
finally reached which takes into account all of the relevant ma- 
terial. However, as is the case with most psychological re- 
search, there are various factors affecting the correlational re- 
sults which must be considered. Recognizing the influence of 
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these factors, the author discusses them meticulously, and in- 
terprets the results in light of this discussion. 

This book may lose some interest value and readability 
because of the adherence to certain set forms of expression, but 
by virtue of this feature it gains much as a source and reference 
pook. Those engaged in research on the relation between intel- 
lect and morality should not fail to take advantage of the mater- 
ial which this volume offers so accessibly. The pattern for 
tabular reviews which Dr. Chassell introduces might be advan- 
tageously adopted in other researches. The selected biblio- 
graphic list of over 200 references should be of value in itself 
to those interested in this and related fields. 


Vineland, N. J. Katherine P. Bradway 





Digest of Research in Reading and Language 


The fourth annual research bulletin of the National Con- 
ference on Research in Elementary School English is entitled 
RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN READING IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. Under the editorship of Professor D. D. Dur- 
rell of the School of Education, Boston University, it reviews 
the present status of research in reading with special reference 
to “Reading Readiness”, ‘Primary Reading Problems”, “Middle 
Grade Reading Problems.” There is a bibliography of 112 items. 
Critical reviews by Professors Paul McKee, William S. Gray, and 
Arthur I. Gates are included. The price is 50 cents. 


Also published this year is the first Committee Report en- 
titled BIBLIOGRAPHY OF UNPUBLISHED STUDIES IN EL- 
EMENTARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 1925-1934. This is a sum- 
marization and critical evaluation of recent important studies 
in elementary school language not otherwise available. The 
price is 25 cents. 

Copies may be obtained by addressing the Secretary, Mr. 
C. C. Certain, Box 67, North End Station, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Department of Research 
Annual Report, 1935-36 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


STAFF CHANGES 


New appointments for this year included E. Louise Hof. 
feditz, Ph. D., Nebraska, and Elizabeth Lee Smith, A.B,, Ari- 
zona, as research fellows, and Anthony J. Mitrano, graduate 
student, Yale, as guest fellow. 


We lost our three clerical secretaries by resignations. They 
were succeeded by Florence Cranmer as director’s secretary, 
and Dolores Arnade as clinical secretary, librarian, and editorial 
assistant. At the close of the year Helen Payran was appointed 
clinical secretary, releasing Miss Arnade for a larger share of 
editorial activity. 

Other staff appointments have remained as formerly: 
George Kreezer, Ph.D., Cornell, research associate; J. Thomas 
McIntire, A.B., West Virginia, chief clinician; Katherine P. 
Bradway, M.A., Minnesota, research and executive assistant; 
A. Douglas Glanville, Ph. D., Cornell, senior research fellow. 


For the coming year Grace Marie Graham, M. A., Minnesota, 
Kathryn A. Fitch, A. B., Wilson, and H. Louise English, A. B., 
Beaver, have been appointed research fellows. Mr. Mitrano has 
been appointed acting chief clinician to succed Mr. McIntire, who 
has left the research staff to take charge of a proposed treat- 
ment unit here for mentally normal birth-injured patients. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


The extent and variety of our general activities have in- 
creased heavily this year. These include participation in num- 
erous scientific meetings and the presentation of scientific re- 
ports and addresses before various groups. Of special import 
is the recognition accorded the director as president of the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, election to the pres- 
idency of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, and elec- 
tion to honorary membership in the (British) Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association. Dr. Kreezer has participated in 
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several important symposia, and has collaborated with other 
laboratories. During the summer Dr. Kreezer attended the sym- 
posium on excitation phenomena at Cold Spring Harbor and 
while there, carried out some work in animal surgery of the 
nervous system and the endocrines in preparation for further 
research. 

RESEARCH 


Social Scale A large amount of work has been done with 

the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. During 
the year Mrs. Bradway completed the collection of data on 620 
normal subjects in the borough of Vineland and Landis Town- 
ship for purposes of normative standardization. This material 
was statistically treated in detail by her and Miss Smith, and 
a standardized revision of this scale was produced. Mr. 
McIntire, with the assistance of Dr. Hoffeditz and others, com- 
pleted a survey of the institutional group with the scale, and 
appreciable headway has been made on a program of annual 
and semi-annual re-examinations. 

A report of this experimental work was made at the meet- 
ing of the American Orthopsychiatric Association at Cleveland, 
at which time the standardized revision was released for general 
use. The condensed manual for this scale was then revised. 
Toward the close of the year the first draft of a book manuscript 
on the scale was completed and also the preliminary draft of a 
monographic report of the experimental validation of the scale. 
This material will include chapters on the purposes, methods, 
procedures, uses, and other ramifications of this device, includ- 
ing a summary of numerous experimental applications in differ- 
ent fields. Mrs. Bradway completed a trial study with the scale 
at the New Jersey School for the Deaf at Trenton and a report 
of this study has been prepared for publication. 

Many other studies have been made by us and by others. 
More than fifteen thousand copies of the earlier form of the 
scale and several hundred copies of the manual have been dis- 
tributed through the Extension Department and the Psycho- 
logical Corporation. Five thousand copies of the revised scale 
and three hundred copies of the revised condensed manual have 
already been sold, and it is expected that a heavy demand will 
be felt during the coming year. An application of the scale 
as a method of field work in family history studies was made and 
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reported to the Eugenics Research Association. A detaileq 
report of the experimental work already completed with this 
device is impracticable at this time. 


Motivation During the year Mr. Mitrano completed an in. 

vestigation directed by Professor Clark L. Hull of 
Yale, locally assisted by Dr. Kreezer. This was a study 
of primary and secondary motivation in relation to the basic 
problems of learning. Mr. Mitrano worked with idiot and low- 
grade imbecile subjects here and at the Woodbine State Colony. 
This investigation has been reported by Mr. Mitrano as a Ph.D. 
dissertation at Yale. 


PE of Binet MA Dr. Kreezer and Mrs. Bradway have been 

engaged in a study of the probable error 
of the measure of Binet mental ages. There is little or no re- 
ported work on this problem which is, however, significant in 
relation to those investigations where Binet mental ages are 
used and where the reliability of these measures is in question. 


Motor studies The investigations conducted by Dr. Kreezer 

and Dr. Glanville reveal the importance cf 
motor handicaps among the feeble-minded in general as well as 
in specific clinical types of mental deficiency. During the year 
progress has been made on the motion picture analysis of gait, 
the coordination of antagonistic muscle groups in spastics, and 
muscle tonus. A more complete description of these studies 
will be published later. 


Electric Potentials Excellent progress has been made by Dr. 

Kreezer on studies of the electric poten- 
tials of the brain among feeble-minded subjects including both 
improvements in apparatus and the collection of extensive 
data. A report of the results of this work was given at a sym- 
posium upon the electrical potentials of the brain held at the 
last meeting of the American Medical Association. A report 
of results obtained with a large group of mongol subjects 
was read before the Eastcrn Branch of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 


Kent EGY A study of the value of the Kent Emergency Test 
as an orientating test for mental deficiency was 
made by Mr. McIntire and Dr. Hoffeditz. This study showed 
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high correlation between Kent and Binet MA’s for feeble-minded 
subjects and indicated the corrections to be made in predicting 
from one to the other. 


Birth injury data A study of the comparative test perform- 

ances of the birth-injured feeble-minded 
children as compared with feeble-minded children who had not 
been injured at birth has been continued. This is an involved 
statistical study, the results of which are not yet ready for pub- 
lication. 


Identical twins A report has been prepared by Mrs. Bradway 

summarizing the data on two pairs of iden- 
tical twins, one of whom in each pair was birth injured, and 
the other not. In one pair the injured twin was mentally defi- 
cient without motor impairment. In the other pair, the affected 
twin was severely crippled but mentally normal. This study 
throws interesting light on the relative influence of heredity 
versus environment in relation to deficiency and the influence 
of serious crippling on mental development. 


Mental growth A case-study report has been prepared by 

Mr. McIntire describing a case of exception- 
al mental development. The subject in early life rated at idiot 
and then at imbecile level, and is now at the borderline of 
normality. 


Clinical research with the social scale The clinical division 

has. experimented 
with the Social Maturity Scale in a number of directions such 
as; (1) a survey of The Training School population, (2) analysis 
of social-age scores as a basis of classification for degrees of 
deficiency to replace the mental-age system of classification, 
(3) a study of the reliability of social scores on repeated exam- 
inations, (4) a study of repeated scores after extended time 
interval, (5) validity of the method when the subject acts as 
his own informant, (6) value of the scale for cottage placement 
and other adminstrative uses. These results are being incorpor- 
ated with other studies of the scale. 


Motion pictures Our motion picture program has been held 
to a minimum during the year, being con- 
fined to routine pictures of birth-injured patients for purposes 
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of diagnosis and treatment and to the motion picture analysis 
of gait. No progress was made on the futher production of 
instructional motion picture films, but this activity will prob. 
ably be resumed in the coming year. 


Other studies | Further indications of the research program 
will be found in the list of manuscripts and 


published reports. 
CLINICAL DIVISION* 


The clinical division of the research department has num- 
erous activities. These include: (1) conduct of clinical work 
as a basis for research, (2) prosecution of research studies of 
a clinical nature, (3) conduct of clinic work for classification 
purposes within the institution, (4) graduate instruction of 
clinic students, (5) conduct of clinic studies for administrative 
purposes, (6) instruction of visitors, (7) instructional corres- 
pondence and (8) consultation service. It is a primary respon- 
sibility of the clinic to provide the clinical background for re- 
search studies. The service aspects of the clinic are tradition- 
ally secondary to these research needs, but provide the more 
conspicuous aspect of the work. 

We have already noted the contribution of the clinic in 
experimentation with the Social Maturity Scale, and have re- 
ferred to specific research studies conducted in the clinic. Other 
activities of this kind include: (1) collaboration with the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies in preparing a treat- 
ment program for mentally normal birth-injured children, (2) 
preparation of data for the U. S. Census Bureau, (3) population 
analysis for administrative purposes, (4) enuresis survey, (5) 
survey of school attendance group, (6) revision of application 
blank incorporating social maturity items and improving value 
of preadmission data, (7) further improvement of etiological 
classification, (8) special study of exceptional deviation of social 
maturity in comparison with intelligence, (9) preparation of 
progress improvement chart in cottage activities, (10) im- 
provements in blanks, techniques, and clinic procedures, (11) 
improvements in administrative organization and _ scientific 
value of obtaining clinic data, and (12) complete revision of our 


* The report of the clinical division and of research studies conducted in that division 
as reported by Mr. McIntire has been abstracted for purposes of this report. 
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summary record card file to make the clinical data immediately 
available for research and administrative purposes. 

In addition, members of the staff have addressed various 
study groups such as the Parent Teachers’ Association, Y. M. 
c. A.. Woman’s Clubs, and so on. There has also been instruc- 
tion of visiting groups, participation in meetings, and collabora- 
tion with other organizations. The consulting service has also 
been continued with various courts and many different types of 
individual cases. 


Clinical service The case load for the clinic includes a total 
of 665 examinations of various types. 
Four special clinics have been held. At three neurological clin- 
ics, 80 children were seen by Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, our con- 
sultant on birth injuries. A metabolism clinic was held by 
Dr. Matthew Molitch of the State School for Boys at James- 
burg, as part of the survey of glandular abnormalities. At this 
clinic 90 individuals were seen. Significant glandular im- 
balance was found in about fifteen per cent of the institution 
population. 
PUBLICATIONS 
The list of publications for the year 1935-36 is as follows: 
BRADWAY, K. P. Paternal Occupational Intelligence and Mental De- 
ficiency. J. Applied Psychol. 19:527-542, October, 
1935. 
How Well He Plays the Hand. The Compass Needle 
2:25-28, Summer, 1936. 
DOLL, E. A. Annual Report. Training School Bull. 32:114-123, 
October, 1935. 
Coordination of Effort for the Education of Excep- 


tional Children. Bulletin, 1935, No. 7. U. 8S. Dept. of 
the Interior. Office of Education, Pp. 64-68. 
Clinical Significance of Social Maturity. J. Mental 
Science 81:766-782, October, 1935. 

The Measurement of Social Competence. Proceed- 
ings of Amer. Assoc. on Mental Deficiency 40: 103- 
126, 1935. 

Aids to Teaching. Training School Bull. 32:158-161, 
December, 1935. 

Principles and Methods of Individualized Penal 
Treatment. J. Crim. Law and Criminology 36:695- 
702, Jan.-Feb., 1936. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale: Revised Con- 
densed Manual of Directions. Publication of The 
Training School at Vineland New Jersey, Depart- 
ment of Research, No. 3, Series 1936, April. 
Behavioral Consequences of Cerebral Birth Lesions. 
Amer. J. Obstetrics and Gynecology 5:866-871, May, 
1936. 
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KREEZER, G. 


KREEZER, G. & 
BRADWAY, K. P. 


McINTIRE, J. T. & 
HOFFEDITZ, E. L. 


MITRANO, A. J. 


Preliminary Standardization of the Vineland Socia] 
Maturity Scale. Amer. J. Orthopsychiatry 6:283. 
293, April, 1936. 

Scientific Point of View towards the Prevention of 
Crime. J. Crim. Law and Criminology 28:203-206, 
July-Aug., 1936. 

Mental Age vs. Social Age. Proceedings National 
Conference Juvenile Agencies, Vol. 32, No. 5, 1936, 


Motor Studies of the Mentally Deficient: Quanti- 
tative Methods at Various Levels of Integration. 
Proceedings of Amer. Assoc. on Mental Deficiency 
40 :527-542, 1935. 


Relation between Binet Mental Age and Motor 
Chronaxia. Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 
34: 1149-1171, December, 1935. 


Comparative Studies of the Kent Emergency Test 
with Feeble-minded Subjects. Training School Bull. 
33:22-26, April, 1936. 


The Problem of Secondary Motivation. Training 
School Bull. 32:165-171, January, 1936. 


The list of manuscripts submitted for publication but not 
yet printed is as follows: 


BRADWAY, K. P. 


BRADWAY, K. P. & 
HOFFEDITZ, E. L. 


DOLL, E. A. 





KREEZER, G. 


KREEZER, G. & 
GLANVILLE, A. D. 





The Social Aspects of Childhood. Accepted for pub- 
lication in the Parents’ Magazine. 

Hysterical Mutism in a Mongol Imbecile. Accepted 
for publication in the J. Abnormal Psychol. 

A Yardstick of Human Behavior. Submitted to the 
Child Study Magazine. 

Developmental Consequences of Intracranial Birth 
Lesion in Identical Twins. Submitted to the Amer. 
J. Orthopychiatry. 


A Basis for the Personal Constant. Submitted to 
Psychometrika. 


How Old is Anne Socially? Accepted for publica- 

tion in the Junior Home Magazine. 

Idiot, Imbecile, and Moron. Accepted for publication 

in-the J. Applied Psychol. 

The Lesson at Gheel. Written as a chapter of a 

book on family care of the feeble-minded by Horatio 

Pollock. 

President’s Address. Accepted for publication in 

= Proceedings of Amer. Assoc. on Mental Defic- 
mney. 


The Electric Potentials of the Brain in Certain Types 
of the Mentally Deficient. Accepted for publication 
in the Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. 


A Method for the Quantitative Analysis of Human 
Gait. Accepted for publication in the J. Genetic 
Psychol. 
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